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Youth’s a Clean Sword 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Youth’s a clean sword, 


*T will hew at wrong. 


Youth’s a keen sword 


And strong. 


Youth’s in my hand 
And I will thrust 
And hack, before 
I drop to dust. 








The Troubadour 
By Apvete M. Batuarp 


I heard him singing in the night — 
Beneath the stars and silver light 
Of waning moon. 

The village slept, 

Nor ever dreamed that troubadour 
Of ancient way and modern day 
Was passing by. 


Far over parapet I leaned 

And glimpsed him, 

As he fared along the winding road 
Into the dark of wooded hill — 
Awakening birds 

That answered him in broken song, 
Then drowsed again. 


All beauty of the day is his, 
And all enchantments of the night; 
The cool grey wind atdawn .. . 


The lark on wing .. . 
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While we, poor sheltered ones, 
Still cling to mortared stone! 
And yet, and yet, I say — 


On some of us the witching lure 

Of open road has had its will, 

And, leaving bodies dulled with care, 
On spirit wings, 

By night and day, 

We gaily join the Troubadour 


Upon his way! 











Medals 
By Karts Buss 


In the group of peasants gathered before the vil- 
lage post, men between the ages of twenty and forty- 
five were noticeably absent. But young and old 
women, elderly men beyond the age of military use- 
fulness, and boys too young to serve in the army, 
were all alike vehemently interested in the conver- 
sation. 

‘‘She’ll find out soon enough what an identifica- 
tion medal means,’’ remarked old Jacques Longy, 
who had an empty sleeve pinned across his breast. 

‘“Mére Cochard’s as deaf as your old roan mare 
and twice as lame,’’ protested the postmistress. 
‘And you well know she seldom gets to the village.’ 

Frangois-Hyacinthe Cochard’s death medal was 
the first to be sent back to Modane since the village 
company had gone to war four months earlier. The 
Abbé Hutine had carried it to the boy’s mother that 
morning. 

‘‘God is good to me!’’ she cried proudly. ‘‘I have 
four sons in the war and already one has been re- 
warded.’’ And the Abbé Hutine did not have the 
courage to explain. 

‘‘Le Bon Dieu will choose his own time,’’ he mur- 
mured, making the sign of the cross over her. And 
it was his silence that had caused the vigorous dif- 
ference of opinion between the villagers. 
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‘“Tt is strange there was no letter with the medal,”’ 
some one said. 

The postmistress nodded. ‘‘I took it out of the 
envelope to see.”’ 

‘“Naturellement,’’ muttered Gaston LeQueue un- 
der his breath. 

‘It’s only for the living that France plays her 
bugles,’’ asserted Claudine Druart. 

‘‘What’s that you say?’’ demanded Gaston. 
‘‘F'rance breeds her sons to fight for her.’’ 

The woman’s face hardened. ‘‘Is it France who 
bears them? France who weeps? No. It is the 
mother who gets no word, until one day a bit of 
metal comes in a government envelope. And that is 
the end. Sing the Marseillaise if you will, you who 
have no sons. But for me it is a lie to say that I give 
my boy to his country. I would never give him. It 
is that I have no choice.’’ 

Abbé Hutine’s voice rose above the startled mur- 
mur of the crowd. ‘‘It is you, Mére Druart, who 
will bring peace to the world. That is the woman’s 
share.’’ 

Claudine’s mouth quivered. ‘‘Suffering is always 
the woman’s share. Today it is Mére Cochard’s 
turn. Tomorrow whose will it be?’’ 

Each woman in the crowd shivered. 

In a voice that association with death had made 
tender, the priest rebuked her. ‘‘We must not ques- 
tion la patrie’s right to her sons.”’ 

Jacques Longy waved his good arm. ‘‘Vive La 
France!’’ he shouted. ‘‘When I pin my empty sleeve 
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across my chest it is a decoration that la patrie has 
given me to wear in her honor. The children call me 
One-Armed Jacques, but to myself I am a soldier of 
France.’’ 

The villagers paid scant attention. His speech did 
not have the charm of novelty, and the postmistress 
interrupted: ‘‘ But how is Mére Cochard to be told?’’ 

‘Something will happen to settle it,’’ Abbé Hutine 
suggested confidently. And he added, forgetting 
that he was talking to people whose chief interest in 
life centered about birth and death, ‘‘I’d stay away 
from her for a few days if I were you.”’ 

No one answered. But each woman told herself 
that it was her duty to call upon Mére Cochard as 
soon as possible. 


That afternoon Claudine Druart had been in 
Mére Cochard’s kitchen only an instant when 
Jeanne-Marie Vibert appeared carrying her baby. 
Each woman flushed, and Jeanne-Marie stammered, 
‘‘T brought Philippe to see the medal.’’ 

Mére Cochard caught the word medal and smiled 
proudly. ‘‘Elle est belle, cette medaille,’’ she said. 
While she was feeling in her pocket for the bit of 
tin, Francine Schaumére entered, carrying a piece 
of black ribbon that she hastily thrust into her bag 


when she saw the other women. 

‘‘Einter then,’’? Mére Cochard greeted her, ‘‘and 
see what la patrie has given my boy. Thy son has 
not been so fortunate, is it not so?’’ she questioned. 
The joy in her voice irritated the women who had 
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come to mourn with her. They exchanged glances, 
united by a common impulse. 

But when Claudine Druart examined the medal, 
she thought: ‘‘My Gabriel is only four numbers 
higher. It might well have been he.’’ And while 
their hostess limped into the cellar for a bottle of 
wine, Claudine said aloud to Jeanne-Marie: ‘‘ Your 
children are too young to go to the war. You had 
better tell her. You will not ery.”’ 

Jeanne-Marie, who had come with that intention, 
suddenly hugged her baby. ‘‘She helped le petit 
through la dipthérie.’’ Then she added: ‘‘Tell her 
yourself, Claudine Druart. You are the eldest.’’ 

‘‘T am but fifty-four, and Francine Schaumére is 
fifty-three. What is a year, anyway?”’ 

Francine Schaumére smarted under Mére Coch- 
ard’s intimation that her son was not as brave as 
another, and her black satin bosom swelled with de- 
termination. ‘‘Someone ought to tell her.”’ 

When Mére Cochard returned, the three women 
were grouped round Jeanne-Marie’s baby. 

‘‘He is old to be getting a first tooth,’’ Claudine 
suggested. ‘‘My Gabriel was but nine months. 
Your baby is perhaps backward,’’ she added in a 
voice that she meant to be polite, but that the 
younger mother found irritating. 

Mére Cochard guessed that they were talking 
about Philippe, and she filled a glass quickly. 
“‘Voyons, Mesdames,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘it is my 
boy you must think of to-day. Your turn will come 
later.’’ 
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Each of these women, to whom war meant the 
sacrifice of the men she loved, hastily crossed her- 
self and resolved not to be the one to say that 
Francois-Hyacinthe was dead. But it was the Abbé 
Hutine who kept them to their resolution, by staying 
until Francine Schaumére, the last to go, had hur- 
ried home to make a ragoit for supper. 

In a month’s time the villagers became accus- 
tomed to Mére Cochard’s strange mistake concern- 
ing Francois-Hyacinthe’s death medal. But this 
condition lasted only while his was still the single 
medal to have come back to the village. 

Early in the following spring Mére Cochard sat 
by the kitchen window. Rheumatism had bent her 
body forward in a position of expectancy, and the 
villagers who passed through the lane crossed them- 
selves and whispered that she was mortally weary 
with too long waiting. At first the people of Mo- 
dane had thought Abbé Hutine no more than ill- 
guided not to inform the old woman of her son’s 
death. But when two more medals had arrived and 
the priest, receiving the letters at the office, had 
given the mother only the medals, he was blamed by 
the entire village, although no one dared disobey his 
order that none should enlighten her. 

‘*Shall he represent the government?’’ they ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘Tt is not I who can bring grief to a lonely old 
woman,’’ he repeated. ‘‘The government is kind. 
And Victor Adameus will explain when he returns.’’ 
Gaston LeQueue shrugged his shoulder each time 
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the priest made this answer. ‘‘Is it likely the fourth 
will return when his three brothers have been 
killed?’’ 

In the families to which the war had brought 
reality, homes where black clothes were worn by 
even the youngest child, there grew a dislike of Mére 
Cochard that was almost hatred. They resented the 
ignorance that spared her the pain they themselves 
had been obliged to suffer. And Abbé Hutine was 
blamed for it all. In one instance a peasant refused 
to allow him to say mass for a dead sister. In time 
the only house where he felt at home was the one in 
which he had allowed a lie to live uncorrected, a lie 
that had grown until he alone knew its extent. In 
Mére Cochard’s kitchen, although her constant talk 
of her soldier sons did not allow him to forget his 
deceit, the joy that it caused justified it in his own 
mind. Each time they met, this crippled old woman 
whose mother love and pride kept her alive, and the 
sad old priest whose love and humility had crippled 
his usefulness, the conversation was of Francois- 
Hyacinthe and his brothers,— their childhood, their 
youthful philanderings, and their departure to the 
war. But with each repetition of the stories, Mére | 
Cochard grew more proud and more forgetful, until 
the priest wondered that truth could become so dis- 
torted. 

Often he compared the numbers on the medals 
with the row of figures that Francois-Hyacinthe had 
printed on the kitchen door the night the four broth- 
ers had gone to war. ‘‘Ils sont nos gages d’amour,’’ 
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cried the young soldiers as they laughed and kissed 
their mother good-bye. Emanuel-Philibert’s name 
headed the list. His medal, broken half off, was the 
second Mére Cochard received. She had cut her 
finger on its jagged edge. The name of Victor- 
Adameus followed. There was no medal in the 
mother’s pocket bearing his number. Mére Cochard 
generally stopped the priest to demand: ‘‘Have I 
borne a son who is a coward?’’ Her eyes would 
flash, and her feeble old head rear resentfully. The 
priest learned from long habit to avoid the question 
by hurrying to the next number on the door. It was 
sixty-five,— the identification figures of Charles- 
Felix. They were stamped on one of the medals that 
jingled together in Mére Cochard’s petticoat pocket. 
The third dise belonged to Francois-Hyacinthe. ‘‘II 
est le petit ce gars-la,’’ the mother repeated each 
time, ‘‘but he has won a medal for la patrie.’’ 
Mére Cochard had named each of her four boys 
for a Duke of Savoy, and before they were old 
enough to understand the words she uttered, she 
commenced to tell them of these dead soldier rulers 
to whom they must do honor. It was no surprise to 
her to receive the first medal, nor again the second, 
nor the third, but when a year had passed, and Abbé 
Hutine brought her no fourth dise to complete the 
honor of her quartette of sons, she grieved deeply. 
And it was of the fourth medal she talked most. 
Often her hand slipped into her pocket to seek the 
fourth that was not there. Sometimes Pére Hutine 
watched her arrange the bits of tin on the window- 
sill, and listened to her murmur: ‘‘There are but 
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three.’’ Then guiltily he felt under his cassock for 
the fourth medal that had lain in his own pocket 
more than six months. He had come by it simply 
enough this time. Victor-Adameus himself had 
asked that it be sent to the priest when he was shot 
as a deserter. ‘‘He could not face another winter 
in the trenches,’’ a comrade had explained, and that 
is all that Modane ever heard. When Pére Hutine 
said mass for the repose of the boy’s soul, he knew 
that Victor-Adameus had hoped to spare his mother 
the knowledge that one of her sons was a coward. 
The priest added a supplication that he be pardoned 
himself for the deception that he continued to prac- 
tice toward the boy’s mother. 

Each week Mére Cochard grew more feeble, less 
inclined to move from her chair. And as no one 
from the village ever entered the house, the priest 
did what he could to make her comfortable. He re- 
solved that when her death should release him, he 
would join the French Army in whatever capacity 
the government could use so old a man. 

One day in June, the second June of the war, 
Mére Cochard sat by the window fumbling with the 
medals, counting them over and over like bits of 
money that had been paid her for work accom- 
plished. The repetition would have been sickening 
had anyone been there to see the mechanical func- 
tioning that had so evidently outlasted the mind it- 
self. Occasionally she named the medals as though 
she were calling a roll: ‘‘Francois-Hyacinthe, 
Charles-Felix, Emanuel-Philibert, tu es mon 
bébé,’’ she whispered, kissing each one, and no long- 
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er distinguishing between them. And, as always, 
she hunted for the fourth medal that was not there. 
Then her mouth trembled. And the upper lids of 
her eyes seemed about to close, as the heavy cover 
of a coffin shuts down on impotency. 

Outside the night held back from the finishing 
day. The landscape was faintly red with poppies 
that waved lightly in the wind, or lay depetalled in 
searlet pools on the ground. Mére Cochard won- 
dered vaguely if a battlefield at the end of the day 
was like the field beyond her window, red and quiv- 
ering. The illusion held her attention for an instant, 
and she peered across the darkening countryside. 
From the far away Cottian Alps the shadow of night 
curtained the horizon, drew near, and finally settled 
deep within the kitchen. When the moon crept in at 
the window, it shone for a time on Mére Cochard’s 
pallid face, and on three bits of tin that had dropped 
to the floor. The light discovered the numbers on 
the medals and revealed the spots of rust and the 
worn edges that made them seem like long discarded 
pieces of currency. At length the moon slipped out 
again, and the kitchen was black. The clock ticked 
evenly. At intervals the wooden cuckoo darted 
from his carved box, and told the hour. When the 
first gilded strand of dawn floated above the moun- 
tains, Mére Cochard had slid low in her chair. 

Abbé Hutine found her and gave her burial. Se- 
cretly he closed four identification medals into the 
coffin. Then he too departed, and the village knew 
him no more. 











Mothers’ Day 


By Mary Katuerine REELY 


Her own name was Dorothy, but her daughters, 
after the more staid fashion of the generation into 
which they had been born, were Mary, Margaret, 
Rachel, and Elizabeth. She had been called Dot in 
her girlhood and up to the time of her marriage. 
Even after marriage the old name had persisted, but 
as the children came, one after another, and began to 
grow up, it had dropped away and been forgotten. 
Nobody called her Dot now. She was Mother. 

‘*Well, Mother? Most ready, Mother?’’ It was 
her husband’s voice from the hall below calling her. 

It had been her little private grievance for many 
years that her husband had forgotten her name. Of 
course it had been impossible to use it before the 
children. But when they were alone—why not? 
It might be a little secret between them. She smiled 
wistfully — but with amusement too. Alfred, her 
good honest Alfred, was not given to little secrets. 
But what harm would there be now, she thought re- 
belliously as she put on her small neat black hat be- 
fore the mirror, what harm now that the children 
were grown, in singing out to her, ‘‘ Dot — hey, Dot, 
are you ready?’’ as he used to do in the old days! 

This unreasoning longing for the old days had 
been with her much of late. 

‘‘Most ready, Mother?’’ 
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‘‘Most ready, Alfred,’’ she answered, taking up 
her gloves. 

At the foot of the stairs they had gathered waiting 
for her: Alfred, her good, substantial, fresh- 
cheeked husband, and her daughters, tall stately 
Mary, generous capable Margaret, slim dark Rach- 
ael, and fair Elizabeth, trim in their tailored suits, 
with, in the buttonhole of each, a carnation. 

Margaret held the carnation that her mother was 
to wear. 

It was adjusted with deft fingers. ‘‘There, dear,’’ 
Margaret said, ‘‘ how sweet you look.”’’ 

She kissed her lightly, a dutiful, daughterly kiss, 
and stood off for the effect. ‘‘Hat just a trifle too 
far back,’’ she said, and moved it forward. 

‘‘Are you sure you will be warm enough in your 
light suit, Mother?’’ Mary’s voice was solicitous. 
‘‘T wonder if we oughtn’t to take an extra wrap. 
It’s apt to be damp in church at this time of year.’’ 

They surveyed her inquiringly, four daughters 
and a husband, all eager for her well being. And 
Dorothy Maitland felt a sudden desire to stamp her 
foot and scream at them! 

Instead, ‘‘Thank you, Mary, dear,’’ she said. 
‘‘T’m sure I shall be quite warm.”’ 

What was coming over her, she wondered con- 
tritely as she walked down the street at Mary’s side. 
Her husband walked ahead with Margaret. The two 
younger girls followed. 

She was a shamelessly ungrateful woman. She 
knew it. Her children were devoted to her. She 
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was not sure what she wanted, but it was not devo- 
tion! ‘‘Are you sure you are warm enough, Mo- 
ther!’’ ‘‘Don’t sit in the draft, Mother!’’ ‘‘Did 
you get your feet damp, Mother!’’ ‘‘This chair, 
Mother!’’ It made her feel old! And she was 
younger even than Betty Garns, who still did her 
own washing! And Belle Summers, who had been 
one of her school-mates, was still teaching! Why 
there were years and years yet in which she and 
Alfred might enjoy life. If Alfred would only see 
it and stop treating her like a precious china cup! 

Alfred turned around to smile on her now, a fond, 
husband’s smile. ‘‘Going too fast for you, 
Mother?’’ 

She quickened her step in spite of Margaret’s re- 
straining hand. 

This spirit of rebellion had been growing within 
her for some time now — rebellion and unrest. It 
had begun with Elizabeth’s last birthday, when she 
had first realized that her responsibilities were over 
— that her children were grown up. First she had 
experienced a feeling of loss, and then had come a 
sense of freedom. For her daughters were the kind 
who entered maturity easily. They took responsibili- 
ties on their own shoulders. The anxieties that were 
the lot of some women with grown girls would never 
trouble her. They were capable of settling their 
own problems: Mary, who lectured on Greek art 
before women’s clubs, Margaret, who taught domes- 
tic science, Rachel, wrapped up in music, and Eliza- 
beth, in training as a kindergartner. She could not 
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even make their clothes, for they were more skilful 
with the needle than she! The girls were like their 
father; she had borne but one child who was like 
herself. 

With her new feeling of freedom had come some- 
thing like a renewal of youth. ‘‘I don’t know when 
I’ve felt so young—not since before Mary was 
born,’’ she had exclaimed joyously to her husband. 

And Alfred had only said, ‘‘ Well, time’s come 
for you to take it easy now, Mother. You’ve looked 
after all of us. Now we’ll look after you.’’ 

This from Alfred Maitland, who was but one year 
and three months older than herself! 

But she had not spoken of all this — or of any of 
this. That was her trouble. Years of habitual re- 
pression, of speaking softly, were too strong for her. 
Only her rebellious mind roved free. And all the 
time she felt smothered under cushions of solicitous 
care. 

To-day it had seemed that there was something 
else — a low-toned conversation behind her caught 
her ear: 

‘‘Tt’s true! Mary Byrnes said —’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ from Elizabeth. 

Margaret, holding firmly her mother’s arm, quick- 
ened her step. ‘‘Perhaps, we’ll have to step along 
a little faster,’’ she said brightly. ‘‘There goes the 
second bell.’’ 

Then there was something! There was some- 
thing they were keeping from her! They had done 
it before, thinking to shield her. 
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Other church-going neighbors passed them on the 
way: the Bralys, on the way to the Catholic church, 
the Wenzels, good Methodists, and friends of their 
own denomination, joined them. All wore carna- 
tions, and from each the Maitlands met the same 
friendly, approving smile. 

They were a good looking family. Dorothy Mait- 
land knew that. She was proud of them, proud of 
her husband, so worthy of the respect his town gave 
him, proud of her four handsome daughters. And 
it was in a mood of contrition that she entered the 
church to file with her family to the pew. She was 
contrite and ashamed of her disloyalty. Who was 
she, knowing so well the little mistakes and the one 
great failure of her motherhood, to accept their hom- 
age! 

And conscious of her own shortcomings, she wait- 
ed the sermon. It was all she had feared! She 
looked about surreptitiously at the other women, 
gray-haired mothers like herself. Did they like this 
sort of thing? Perhaps they did, but as for herself 
— well, it made her squirm! 

The minister, one of the kind given to sentiment 
(his funeral sermons were masterpieces), quoted 
poetry: 

‘‘A mother is a mother still, the holiest thing 

alive.’’ 

From the pew behind there came a little sob. 
‘‘He oughtn’t to do it,’? Dorothy Maitland thought. 
‘Poor Mary Cole with her mother just dead.’’ 

‘‘Ah, but when she has gone from us, when she 
has passed on! When the dear hands are folded —.” 
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Dot Maitland tried to close her ears to his words. 

‘‘The sacred memory of one’s mother — symbo- 
lized by this white flower —”’ 

She thought of her own mother, a grim, gaunt 
woman, made a widow at Shiloh, who had taken her 
family across the Mississippi and homesteaded a 
claim, breaking prairie sod herself;— no, a white 
carnation did not symbolize Jane Case. Dot could 
hear her mother’s voice, ‘‘Tush, what nonsense!’’ 
Her memories of her mother were always refreshing 
— not pathetic! 

‘“‘And what can equal the wisdom of a mother’s 
love?’’ the full, rich voice of the preacher demanded. 

Dot Maitland moved restlessly in her seat. She 
knew it was not true. Mothers were just poor, 
weak, human creatures who tried to do their best — 
perhaps they did deserve all credit for trying — she 
had tried! But wisdom? Alas, wisdom came too 
often when the need for it was past. Wisdom came 
too late, after the mistakes had been made, the wrong 
done. 

Her husband and her four daughters sat straight 
and smiling in the pew. They liked this! Well, if 
they did, all right! But Dot Maitland made a 
wicked little vow. Next year she would let them go 
to church on this day wearing their carnations; she 
would stay at home! 

Suddenly she stiffened and a little electric tremor 
seemed to pass down the pew, affecting the other 
five also. The minister in his maunderings had 
touched on the forbidden topic. He was speaking 
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now of a mother’s love for her wayward son. ‘‘The 
love that passeth understanding,”’ he called it. 

‘*Why can’t you understand it?’’ Dot Maitland 
mutely demanded. ‘‘It’s perfectly simple!’’ 

‘‘Love that repays ingratitude with more love — 
love that can not be kept out by prison bars —’’ 

She caught Mary’s almost inaudible little gasp. 

‘‘Love that follows to the foot of the gallows —”’ 

Dot Maitland sat up straighter—no one need 
look at her with pity! If Fred had served a six 
months’ sentence once that was a long way from 
the gallows! 

The minister was in full swing now. He was 
quoting ‘‘Mother-o-Mine.’’ He had spent a great 
deal of time on this sermon and had consulted 
Bartlett’s and other compendiums. (In many ways 
Mothers’ Day was to be preferred to a funeral. It 
offered none of the embarrassments to eulogy that 
hamper one’s best efforts on those more specific 
occasions. ) 

‘*You’re a silly old thing,’’ Dot Maitland was say- 
ing to herself. ‘‘What do you expect her to do? 
It’s probably her own fault.. She brought him up. 
Maybe he took after her in the first place. Maybe 
he got his wildness from her, and being a boy could 
run wild in ways a girl can’t.’’ She thought of her- 
self in her young days. Dot Case had been a harum- 
scarum. ‘‘If I’d been a boy, I’d probably been just 
like Fred,’’ she thought. ‘‘Alfred and the girls are 
different. They can’t understand.’’ 

‘‘And when the prodigal returns, broken and re- 
pentant, does she turn away?’’ 
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**You silly old —old—’’ Dot Maitland paused 
in her mental denunciation and a word from a boy’s 
vocabulary came to her aid,— ‘‘ You silly old mutt,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘What do you expect her to do!’’ 

And for her at that moment the longing and the 
unrest of months crystalized into one desire. She 
wanted Fred. She wanted her wayward son— 
wanted him — wanted him! 

He was the one of her children most like her, the 
one she understood best, the one who understood 
her. Fred had never treated her with respect — 
with devotion! Fred—why, Fred had liked her! 
They had had jolly times together. Once he had 
taken her fishing and they had got their feet wet 
coming home by a short cut across a marsh. And 
Fred had said, ‘‘That’s all right, you never take 
cold while you’re walking.’’ And Mary had been 
shocked, and his father had scolded! Why, Fred 
had even called her by her discarded first name. 
He had picked it up when he was three. Friends 
had visited her and they had recalled her youth 
with merry cries of ‘‘Dot, do you remember?’’ 
and ‘‘Dot, can you ever forget?’’ And Freddy, 
playing on the floor with his toys, had looked at her 
with a pleased smile and had said it over and over 
again — ‘‘Dot — Dot — Dot!’’ He liked it. And 
she had thought it so cute, and so had the friends. 
But afterwards his father had disapproved and his 
aunties had been shocked. In spite of them, how- 
ever, the habit had persisted; as a boy, as a young 
man, he had called her now and then by that name. 
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Once she had worn a new dress: ‘‘Say, but you’re a 
cute girl, Dot,’’ sixteen year old Fred had said. It 
had pleased and amused her so that when, in the 
thick of the tongue-lashing from his father that fol- 
lowed, Fred had winked at her, she could only leave 
the room to hide a smile. Oh, she wanted him; she 
wanted him! 

As they stood up to sing the last hymn, her white 
carnation fell to the floor. She let it lie. After that 
they stepped out into the aisle to meet the handshak- 
ing, the friendly words, the smiles from eyes not 
always dry. (For the minister was not so far wrong 
in his psychology — we do like to have our feelings 
harrowed, most of us.) There were hearty words 
too: ‘‘Fine sermon —fine!’’ Alfred said them each 
time he shook hands. 

It was a relief to Dorothy Maitland to be out of 
the church and to reach, finally, her home. 

But there the sense of oppression returned — the 
feeling that there was something kept from her. 
There was a false note in the dinner-table cheerful- 
ness. She felt it all day. It grew as evening came 
on, deepening into dread. For if there was some- 
thing kept from her, it must be something concern- 
ing him. After a silence of three years some word 
must have come. He had been in the Northwest, 
‘‘braking’’ on a freight, at last word. His father 
had destined him for the law, and she sometimes 
thought that the news of this lowly occupation had 
been a greater blow to him and to the girls than any 
of the wilder escapades that had marked all the 
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boy’s youth. Truly it had been the greatest blow 
since that six-months sentence that had struck them 
low and banished his name from their home. 

The restlessness quickened in the evening as the 
family sank into quiet, taking up one after another 
their characteristically peaceful pursuits. Alfred, 
in his morris chair, was reading a new book of 
stories by Irvin Cobb, chuckling now and then as he 
turned a page. Mary was making notes from a new 
work on Greek architecture. Rachel and Elizabeth 
were writing letters to young friends, breaking the 
silence with: ‘‘Let me see what you’re saying,’’ and 
exchanging written sheets. Margaret, under the 
drop light at the desk, was planning menus for her 
week’s classes. . 

The mother wandered restlessly about. She 
wished that she could have some work in her hands. 
Why shouldn’t she sew on Sunday evening! She 
wanted to try it, but as usual it was only her mind 
that adventured. 

She didn’t want to think, but with nothing to oc- 
cupy her she must think, and her thoughts could but 
follow one line. She dropped into her chair, and the 
revery that had begun near the end of the sermon 
was continued — Fred —Fred—Fred. And _ be- 
cause she was so deep in thought of him, the signal 
when it came did not startle her. One long, low 
whistle, followed by two short staccato notes, like a 
question. It was the old sign between them, mean- 
ing that he was in trouble, meaning that he had 
something to tell her, asking her to slip outside. 
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She glanced at her husband and the girls. They 
had heard nothing. She got up and crossed the 
room, straightening a rug here, picking up a paper 
there. She leaned over her husband’s chair to look 
at his book. 

‘‘Good stories, Mother,’’ he said. ‘‘Ought to read 
them. No, I don’t know’s you ought either. You 
wouldn’t care for them — man’s stories.”’ 

She moved on towards the window. So then, this 
was it! He was in town! He was in town and they 
had kept it from her! She felt like whirling on them 
in accusation. Yet caution kept her quiet, and pride 
— unknown to them he had come to her! 

She straightened the shade, giving the answer to 
the signal from without. 

“*T believe I’ll just run over to Mrs. Dale’s for a 
minute or two,’’ she said after an interval. ‘‘She 
wasn’t at church this morning.”’ 

‘‘What’s that, Mother?’’ Her husband looked up 
from his book, taking off his reading spectacles. 
‘“What’s that, Mother? Oh. Well, let one of the 
girls go with you. Mary, Rachel, one of you go with 
your mother.’’ 

The four girls looked up, willingness written on 
each friendly face. They were good girls! But ter- 
ror struck their mother’s heart. No, no! They 
must not hinder her now. 

‘Oh, no,’’ she said aloud, keeping her voice quiet, 
yet with a note of firmness rare with her. ‘‘Don’t 
bother, I don’t want any one of you to go with me, 
really I don’t! I’ll just go out the side door and 
run across the yard.’’ 
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‘‘But we’d just as soon —’’ began Mary. 

‘‘Perhaps Mother and Mrs. Dale would have a 
better visit without one of us tagging along,’’ said 
Elizabeth, with a flash of the insight she sometimes 
had. There was a chance that as Elizabeth grew 
older, she and her mother might become friends. 

‘Come on,’’ she said now, rising, ‘‘I’ll light your 
way.”’ 

Elizabeth stepped into the dining room, turned on 
the light, and opened the door that led to the side 
yard so that a lighted pathway cut across the space 
between the houses. 

Mary followed. ‘‘Put something around your 
shoulders, dear. These spring nights are cool.’’ 

Mrs. Maitland submitted to the soft shawl that 
was thrown around her shoulders, though in her hot 
impatience to be gone she was unconscious of the 
chill. The two daughters watched her down the 
steps. 

‘‘Be careful of the last step, dear.’’ 

She crossed in the path of light to the Dales’ 
house. Now if they would only close the door! 
What if she should have to go through the formality 
of a neighborly call before she could be free! She 
passed within the shadow of the Dales’ house, went 
around the corner to the front entrance. With a 
breath of thankfulness she heard the door of her 
own house close. She waited, stepping within the 
shadow of a tree to be out of the range of the Dales’ 
front door. It was a moonless spring night, yet 
starlight can be dangerously bright. Through the 
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unshaded windows of her own house she saw the two 
girls come back to their places. Their father lifted 
his head to ask a question, then turned back to his 
book. She looked apprehensively toward the win- 
dows of the Dale house. She could catch a glimpse 
of Mrs. Dale’s white head. Some one was playing 
‘‘Lead, Kindly Light’’ on the piano. They were 
peacefully undisturbed. She caught her breath. An 
open space of lawn lay before her. She sped across 
it to the dark clump of cedars and arbor vitae in the 
opposite corner of her own yard. She ran as lightly 
as a girl, quick and sure of foot for one whose every 
step had seemed to need guarding! 

From out the shadow he came to meet her. She 
found herself caught and held in a mighty hug! 
That was it — not an embrace of filial devotion, but 
a warm close hug of affection. And his arms told 
her that they were glad to hold her, and his voice out 
of the quiet kept telling her that she was a dear old 
Dot! Just that —‘‘a dear old Dot!’’ 

She laughed and shook herself free to get a look 
at him. She laughed, but her voice trembled a bit, 
near to tears. Then she saw that there was another 
figure back in the shadow. 

‘‘Here,’’ Fred drew her back quickly so that she 
could see the other closely — a woman. 

‘‘Here, Molly,’’ he said, his voice thrilling. ‘‘This 
is Dot.’’ He threw an arm around the shoulder of 
each, so that they were drawn close and face to face. 
‘*Molly’s my wife,’’ he explained to his mother. 
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‘‘And Dot’s my mother,’’ he added with a laugh to 
the other. 

And Dot Maitland shortly found herself encircled 
by another pair of arms, warm and soft and appeal- 
ing. ‘‘Dot,’’ said a rich voice, ‘‘Dot. Oh, but I like 
it! And if it isn’t just the name for you, little body 
that you are!’’ 

A moment later she found herself strolling down 
the village street, arms locked with the other two. 
She stopped suddenly, the fact that she had some- 
where lost the protecting shawl stopping her, taking 
her back to the family in the lighted living room. 
‘‘Where are we going?’’ she demanded, holding the 
other two back. ‘‘Why! We should have stopped 
at the house and gone in to see the folks.’’ 

‘‘Not on your life,’’ cried Fred genially. ‘‘Not 
to-night! Tomorrow Molly and I’ll dress up in our 
Sunday best and step up to the front door. And if 
they don’t want to see us—that’s all right — it 
won’t be up to us any more.’’ He spoke bitterly. 

‘*You’ll turn right around now and come back,’’ 
insisted his mother. 

‘*We will not,’’ said Fred. ‘‘We’re out for a good 
time tonight. Tomorrow’ll be time enough for the 
prodigal son act.’’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ his mother gave in, ‘‘you’re coming 
tomorrow and bring Molly to dinner.’’ 

‘‘Now you never mind me,’’ said Molly lightly. 
‘*T’ve got my own folks here in town. And I told 
Fred last night to leave me there and go on up to 
call on the rest of you — let you know he was living 
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at least. But no, he had his heart set on seeing you 
first like this. ‘Dot’ll understand,’ he said. ‘And 
she’ll like it best that way.’ ’’ 

‘‘And she does, too, and she knows it,’’ laughed 
Fred, giving her arm a squeeze. ‘‘She doesn’t like 
sitting around the parlor and being polite any more 
than I do. Do you, Dot? Come on now, we’ll walk 
around and see the town.”’ 

They turned into Main Street. Main Street on 
Sunday night was not a popular thoroughfare. A 
stray couple or two strolled in the shadow of the un- 
lighted buildings, but there were other lovers’ lanes 
more romantic. 

‘‘Same old town,’’ mused Fred. ‘‘Nothing 
changed — but me!”’ 

His mother looked up at him, tall and strong be- 
side her. ‘‘Thank Molly for that, mother,’’ he added 
quietly. 

‘*Ah, but she gave you your start,’’ said Molly 
with a touch of the Irish accent she seemed to use 
more from love than necessity, ‘‘I said to myself the 
first time I saw him, ‘Ah now, there’s the lad that’s 
had a nice mither.’ And him looking as greasy in 
his overalls as any other railroader!”’ 

‘‘And then we found out we came from the same 
town,’’ cried Fred, and he was launched on the story 
of his courtship to his mother’s happy delight. 

Half way down Main Street, Molly stopped be- 
fore the one lighted window. ‘‘Fred,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
want some ice cream.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ agreed Fred, ‘‘come on in.”’ 
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‘‘T want it in a cone.’’ Molly nodded her head 
emphatically. ‘‘I want to walk along the street and 
eat it.’’ 

‘*All right to that then,’’ said Fred. ‘‘You girls 
wait here.’’ 

The ‘‘girls’’ waited. Through the not over-clean 
windows of the little ice cream parlor, they watched 
him. In the light the mother saw him for the first 
time, her Fred of old, but broader, heavier, straight- 
er, not quite the boy who had gone away; but, in his 
place, a man. The proprietor of the little store, 
alone on Sunday night, peered across the counter at 
his customer, then, a quizzical gleam coming to his 
face, held out his hand. Fred caught it. They 
shook hands for several long minutes, laughing to- 
gether the while. 

Smiling, the mother turned toward the girl beside 
her, and for some reason that neither of them could 
have explained, quick tears came to the eyes of each. 

Fred came out carrying the three cones. ‘‘What 
do you know about it?’’ he said with delight. ‘‘Old 
Tony remembered me. Asked me about the sign 
Billy Triggs and I swiped one Hallowe’en — said 
he’d never thought to look in the bottom of the 
manger in the horse barn where I told him we hid 
it. I’m going around tomorrow to see if it’s still 
there.’’ 

‘‘Here, girls.’? He handed out his ice cream cones. 
‘‘Now where to? Congregational church steps? I 
want to go somewhere where we can talk.’’ 

Dorothy Maitland had never eaten an ice cream 
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cone. She nibbled away at the top of it, then fur- 
tively watched the others to see what to do next. 

Molly’s strong white teeth were making away with 
the cone. Ah! So that was it! One ate it all! 

She wanted to laugh. She wanted to skip. Was 
it not for this she had been hungering for long 
weeks? For a lark — with Fred to share it! 

The Congregational steps, a favorite retreat with 
youth on spring nights, were occupied. So were the 
Methodist steps. So were the High School steps. 
‘Come on down to our place,’’ said Molly. ‘‘You 
can do your talking there.’’ 

Molly’s place lay down across the tracks, in a little 
unpainted house near the crossing of the St. Louis 
and the Milwaukee where her father was flagman. 
‘‘And him an engineer once too,’’ Molly explained, 
‘‘before a G. N. flyer jumped an open switch and 
left him with one arm only.”’ 

Inside the little house there was warmth and the 
cheery light of a kerosene lamp, and friendliness 
and affection. The spring nights were a little chilly, 
and Mrs. Maitland accepted gratefully the hot cup 
of tea that Mrs. Tom O’Neill pressed upon her. And 
as she drank tea with her hostess she listened to the 
talk of the men: old Tom O’Neill, once an engineer; 
his three sons, half grown lads; and Fred. And lit- 
tle by little she began to understand something of 
the world her own son lived in, a world that she and 
Alfred and the girls knew nothing about, but, for all 
that, it seemed to her, a world of men. And Fred, 
who had left the Law to go braking on a freight, had 
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just been made Secretary of his Brotherhood, she 
learned; and this, it seemed from the attitude of the 
other men toward it, was a thing of which one might 
be proud. 

And as she drank her tea, she looked more than 
once at the face of her new daughter-in-law, and the 
feeling within her that all was well deepened. The 
fears that had held her awake nights could be stilled. 
The wayward son had come to himself. Another 
woman had brought the miracle to be. Humbly, 
gratefully, she acknowledged that; but it might be, 
too, she thought, that the beginnings had not been 
all wrong. Perhaps it had so happened that some 
stray bit of that divine mother wisdom, eulogized in 
the morning’s sermon, had guided her aright. 

When she thought of Mothers’ Day — of which 
Mrs. Tom O’Neill, who had raised nine children, all 
living and doing well, thank God, was so blissfully 
unconscious — it seemed to her a strange and fan- 
tastic memory. 

She wore Molly’s coat home, for Molly, under- 
standingly, had sent Fred off with her alone. 

Under the cedars and arbor vitae there was an- 
other giant hug and a renewal of Fred’s promise to 
come tomorrow —and she was back on her own 
doorstep, realizing that she was a culprit who had 
been an hour and a half from home. 

The door burst open before her hesitating hand. 
Five agitated faces confronted her. Alfred had on 
his overcoat and stood hat in hand. 

‘*Mother!’’ cried four daughters’ voices. 
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‘‘Mother, where have you been?’’ 

‘‘Wather went over to fetch you—and you 
weren’t there! You hadn’t been there!’’ 

They drew her into the lighted room. ‘‘ Mother, 
you hadn’t been there at all!’’ 

‘“‘Father was just going to start again — he 
didn’t know where to go!’’ 

‘‘We thought perhaps you might have heard!’’ 
It burst from Elizabeth. She stopped and looked at 
her sisters, who with white faces looked at their 
mother. Alfred fidgeted with his hat. 

‘‘Well?”’ their mother demanded sharply. ‘‘You 
thought I had heard — what?’’ 

Silence! 

‘“Well, we didn’t just know where you could have 
gone,’’ temporized Elizabeth weakly. 

‘*You thought I must have heard — what?”’ the 
mother repeated. 

Alfred coughed. ‘‘ Well, girls,’’ he said, ‘‘I think 
you ought to tell your mother.’’ 

She looked at them, waiting. 

‘“Well, you see, Mother,’’ he fumbled with the 
rim of his hat. ‘‘ You see it’s — it’s that boy again.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, her voice quiet. ‘‘What about 
him???’ 

‘‘It’s like this, Mother,’’ said Margaret, the ca- 
pable, ‘‘we’ve had news of Fred. We didn’t want to 
spoil this day for you— Mothers’ Day, you know, 
but perhaps now you ought to be told. And it really 
isn’t so bad — if you look at it the right way.’’ She 
paused. 
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‘‘Well?’’ said her mother quietly. 

‘“You see, Mother —’’ it was Mary who came to 
her sister’s aid. ‘‘He’s married!’’ 

‘‘Well?’’ the mother challenged again. 

‘You see, Mother,’’ her husband took up the ex- 
planation. ‘‘We once had such high hopes for the 
boy — and now this —”’ 

She surveyed the troubled faces. ‘‘I’m still wait- 
ing,’’ she said, ‘‘to hear what you have to tell me. 
Fred is married. Well?’’ 

Margaret brought it out. ‘‘He’s married, Mother, 
—to an O’Neill!”’ 

‘‘Well?’’ she challenged again. 

‘*You wouldn’t know them,’’ Mary interrupted 
hurriedly. ‘‘They live over beyond the tracks.’’ 

‘‘They are — common!’’ Rachel supplied. 

‘‘Trish!’’ supplemented Elizabeth. 

Their mother looked from one to the other — per- 
turbed daughters and worried husband. This then 
was the news kept from her all day! Mothers’ Day! 

She laughed. 

Amazement grew on the faces of her four daugh- 
ters. They had never heard their mother laugh like 
that. And no wonder, for it was a laugh that went 
back to her unknown girlhood. Her husband, Alfred 
Maitland, must have remembered it though. It 
seemed to take him back along lost years too. 

He caught his wife’s arm. ‘‘Why, Dot!’’ he said. 
‘*Why, Dot!’’ 








